Descrip-
tion of the
rite.
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the recovery of a sick relative, it might be either their father
or one of their father's brothers. The bloody foreskins, stuck
in the cleft of a split reed, were presented to the ancestral
gods in the temple by the chief priest, who prayed for the
sick man's recovery.1 The temple or sacred enclosure was
divided into two or three compartments by cross walls of
stones, and the inmost of these compartments was the Nanga-
tambu-tambu> or Holy of Holies.2

In these open-air temples of the dead the ceremony of
initiating young men was performed as a rule every year at
the end of October or the beginning of November, which
was the commencement of the Fijian New Year; hence the
novices who were initiated at that season went by the name
of Vilavou or New Year's Men. The exact time for cele-
brating the rite was determined by the flowering of the
ndrala tree (Erythrind) ; but it roughly coincided with the
New Year of the Tahitians and Hawaiians, who dated the
commencement of the year by observation of the Pleiades.
The highlanders of Fiji, who alone celebrated these rites, did
not trouble their heads about the stars.8 As a preparation

1 Rev. Lorimer Fison, op. cit. pp. 27
jy.   The phrase "the ancestral gods"
is used by Mr. Fison, one of our best
authorities  on Fijian religion.     Mr.
Basil   Thomson   (op.   fit.   p..  157)
questions the accuracy of Mr. Fison's
account of this vicarious sacrifice on
the ground that every youth was regu-
larly circumcised as a matter of course.
But there seems to be no inconsistency
between the two statements.    While
custom required that every youth should
be circumcised, the exact time for per-
forming the ceremony need not have
been rigidly prescribed; and if a sav-
ing or atoning virtue was attributed to
the sacrifice of foreskins, it might be
thought desirable in cases of emergency,
such as serious illness, to anticipate it
for the benefit of the sufferer.

1 According to Mr. Fison, the en-
closure was divided into three com-
partments; Mr. Basil Thomson de-
scribes only two, though by speaking
of one of them as the "Middle
Nanga" he seems to imply that there
were three. The structure was a rough

parallelogram lying east and west,
about a hundred feet long by fifty feet
broad, enclosed by walls or rows of
stone slabs embedded endwise in the
earth. See Basil Thomson, op. of.
pp. 147 sg.

8 A. B. Joske, "The Nanga ofViti-
levu," Internationales Archivfur Eth>
nographie* ii   (1889)  p. 259; Basil
Thomson,   The Fijians, pp.   150 sq.
According to Mr. Fison (op. cit. p. 19)
the initiatory ceremonies were held as
a rule only every second year; but he
adds: " This period, however, is not
necessarily   restricted   to   two  years.
There are always a number of youths
who are growing to the proper age,
and the length of the interval depends
upon the decision of the elders."   Per-
haps the seeming discrepancy between
our authorities on this point may be ex-
plained by Mr.- Joske's statement (p.
259) that the rites are held in alternate
years by two different sets of men, the
Kai Vesina and the Kai Rukarukn,
both of whom claim to be descended
from the original founders of the rites.